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VERMONT. 

AN HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL STUDY OF THE PROGRESS 

OF THE STATE. 

By William S. Rossiter, formerly Expert Special Agent and Chief Clerk 

of the United States Census Office. 

Explanatory Note. 

This paper, as originally planned, was intended to form part of an 
official document of the state of Vermont. With that purpose in view, 
Hon. W. P. Dillingham, United States Senator from Vermont, secured the 
consent of the Department of Commerce and Labor that the Census 
Bureau in that Department should prepare such tabulations as might 
prove to be necessary. Accordingly, the tabular studies were sketched 
out and forwarded to the Director of the Census, and the tables upon 
which this paper is based were then prepared in the Census Bureau under 
the supervision of Dr. Joseph A. Hill, Chief Statistician for Revision and 
Results. 

After the paper had been completed, it proved impracticable to publish 
it as originally intended, and the American Statistical Association has 
been thus able to secure for publication in the Quarterly this historical and 
statistical study. 

Mr. Rossiter's paper is presented in full in the following pages, but the 
detailed Census tables upon which the summary tables are based have 
been omitted because of their length. The studies of total population 
and of certain statistics of agriculture are based upon the returns of the 
13th Census (1910). For age, nativity, and manufactures no returns of 
the 13th Census are yet available (March, 1911), hence the figures upon 
which the computations for age and nativity are based are those of 1900. 
There is good reason to believe, however, that the changes during the last 
decade are merely continuations of tendencies previously noted. The 
figures used for manufactures are derived from the latest available returns, 
the Industrial Census of 1905. 

It should perhaps be added that the author's purpose in preparing this 
paper was to furnish to the people of Vermont an orderly and accurate 
statistical analysis of population conditions in the state. It was believed 
that such an analysis, if properly prepared, would prove of great value 
in the consideration of present day problems, and might lead to the practi- 
cal application of statistical analysis to similar problems in other states. 

Editor. 
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I. A State Unique in American History. 

The early history of each of the older commonwealths which 
comprise the United States is principally a narrative of dis- 
covery, settlement and growth. The states included in this 
group did not differ materially in climate and physical char- 
acteristics. They were settled at about the same period 
and by the same race. Hence it is not surprising that in 
general their early history was largely a repetition of similar 
facts. The individuality, stirring achievement, and clash of 
races which mark the formative periods of states and even 
of provinces in Europe have, therefore, been lacking in the 
United States, and such differences as appear in the history of 
one member of the Federal Union as compared with that of 
another are for the most part the small variations of environ- 
ment or of local detail in the sense that the life of one placid 
citizen differs from the lives of his neighbors. 

While this agreeable but somewhat monotonous record of 
progress in general characterizes all the earlier states, one of 
this group encountered exceptional problems, and reached 
statehood only after a protected period of anxiety and trial. 
This exception to normal historical progress is Vermont, a 
state which in size, location, period of settlement, and the 
antecedents of pioneers might have been expected to offer 
the most uneventful of all local annals. 

The North American Colonies of Great Britain wrote their 
most stirring history in contests with the mother country; 
Vermont, however, was never a separate British Colony. 
The period which tried men's souls in the New Hampshire 
Grants, as Vermont was then designated, was the half century 
of struggle to preserve the individual home from the cupidity 
of New Yorkers, and civic independence from the injustice 
of the Continental Congress. 

The people of Vermont bore the brunt of many of the 
northern battles of the Revolution, both on land and water 
solely from principle and from a keen sense of kinship. These 
convictions they proved with Arnold on Lake Champlain, 
and at Bennington and Saratoga, yet the Green Mountain 
people had no personal quarrel with Great Britain. In fact, 
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much was to be gained by peace with the mother country, 
since the success of the British meant immunity from border 
warfare and the dignity of a separate colonial establishment. 
On the other hand, rebellion meant the exposure of the entire 
northern and western borders to the incursions of British and 
Indians, and this merely to aid the men of other colonies, who 
planned to divide among two states, at least, the area com- 
prised in Vermont, which was still practically without a name. 

Realization of the exceptional and extraordinary conditions 
which confronted the people of Vermont during the Revolu- 
tionary period, fully justifies the assertion that the patriotism, 
self-restraint, and sagacity which they exhibited have never 
been surpassed by the people of any other state in the Union. 

The subsequent history of Vermont has been much affected 
by the events of the formative period. The traits and tradi- 
tions of the fathers have endured. The people have continued 
sedate and self-controlled at home, and patriotic and saga- 
cious in national councils. In consequence Vermont has exer- 
cised an influence in Congress much greater than might be 
expected from the size and population of the state. 

So unique and inspiring has been the history of Vermont 
that no discussion of present day population or economic 
conditions within the state will be complete unless preceded 
by a summary of the manner in which the ancestors of the 
citizens of today won success by arms and council and 
diplomacy. The achievement of these early leaders cannot 
be too closely studied, not only as throwing much light upon 
the conditions and characteristics which prevail at the present 
time, but especially as a source of inspiration and encourage- 
ment in solving some of the problems which beset and tend 
to discourage some Vermont communities of today. More- 
over, the other states of the Union have travelled so far from 
the conditions which prevailed in youth, that the early history 
of any one of them would have little direct bearing upon 
latter day problems. In Vermont the change has been less 
marked. Her hills still rear their lofty sides to the clouds, 
clad with green as when Ethan Allen threatened to retire to 
their solitudes with his fellow-citizens and wage war with the 
world in defense of Vermont's independence; the population 
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of the state continues comparatively small, and remains dis- 
tinctly agricultural at a time when all America is city mad. 
The people are principally of the native stock; they dwell 
much as their fathers dwelt, not in large towns, but in small 
hamlets and upon mountain sides, in the narrow, irregular 
valleys, by the blue waters of lakes, or upon the banks of hurry- 
ing rivers. 

To these men, many of whom live in the same houses which 
the men of '76 constructed, the achievements of the fathers 
may well prove a mighty inspiration toward the greater and 
finer Vermont of the future. 

II. Summary of Early History. 

In the year 1910, the trip from the Massachusetts coast to 
Brattleboro, Vermont, may be accomplished easily in a few 
hours. In the settlement of New England, the advance of 
population from the coast to Vermont required more than one 
hundred years. The colonization of Massachusetts began 
in 1620, but the first blockhouse in Vermont was not built until 
1723. 

The area which now comprises the state of Vermont was 
vaguely included in an early grant made by Charles the Second 
to the Duke of York, and this formed the basis of the subse- 
quent aggressive claims of the colony and the state of New 
York. On the other hand, the colony of New Hampshire 
made claim to the same area upon the strength of a later grant 
which seemed to indicate that the western boundary of New 
Hampshire was a continuation of the boundary line between 
Massachusetts and New York. Prior to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, however, for all practical purposes, New 
Hampshire was bounded by the Connecticut river, and there 
seems to have been little disposition to colonize the area now 
included in Vermont. Lake Champlain was for more than a 
century the highway of sanguinary warfare between France 
and England and the savage allies of both nations. Princi- 
pally, no doubt, because of its exposed situation, the mountain 
dotted area between the Connecticut and the lake remained 
an unbroken wilderness, althpugh the adjacent portions of 
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New Hampshire, New York, and Massachusetts steadily 
increased in population. 

In 1749, the shrewd and practical royal governor of New 
Hampshire, Benning Wentworth, perceiving an opportunity 
for personal profit, began the sale of townships under the 
authority of proprietorship by New Hampshire, based upon 
the grant by King George the Second in 1740. Governor 
Wentworth first chartered the town of Bennington in 1749. 
Within two years one hundred and eight grants had been 
made, extending to a line twenty miles east of the Hudson 
and northward to the eastern shore of Lake Champlain. The 
policy of Governor Wentworth, which had been fully commu- 
nicated to Governor Clinton of New York, was vigorously 
opposed by that official, but the New Hampshire Governor 
exhibited greater energy and shrewdness than his New York 
colleague. In consequence, although in 1763 Governor Colden 
of New York claimed jurisdiction over the territory in which 
grants had been made, the authority of the New Hampshire 
executive continued paramount, doubtless due to the self- 
interest of the colonists, nearly all of whom had made their 
purchases of Governor Wentworth. The contests between 
the governors of the two colonies were sharpened by the fact 
that each grant of land resulted in a personal perquisite, since 
the governor reserved five hundred acres in each township 
for himself. 

At this period (1764) appeal was taken to the crown and 
although the representations of the colony of New York were 
in some respects fraudulent, the decision of the British govern- 
ment in favor of the New York colony would have been 
accepted by New Hampshire and the entire controversy 
between the two colonies could have been adjusted amicably, 
had it not been for the unwise attempt of Governor Colden 
to make the decree retroactive. The population of the 
disputed territory now comprising Vermont, which by the 
date mentioned had acquired the colloquial name of New 
Hampshire Grants, amounted to several thousand inhabi- 
tants, all of whom had purchased their holdings in good faith 
and had labored for a considerable period in the development 
and improvement of their property. They were a strong, 
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rugged race, virile and independent, and were not to be dis- 
possessed merely by a royal decree. The attempt, therefore, 
of the governor of New York to evict an entire colony was 
obviously doomed to failure although the colonial legislature, 
obediently following the behest of Governor Colden and his 
successors, continued to pass laws even so late as the revolu- 
tionary period, and to approve proclamations directed against 
the settlers in the Green Mountains. These, however, were 
never more than partially enforced. The people of Vermont, 
intent upon protecting their homes, early organized the famous 
band known as Green Mountain Boys, and the fame of this 
organization of vigilant farmers, spreading far and wide 
beyond the boundaries of the disputed territory, was doubt- 
less one of the principal causes of successful resistance to 
New York. 

It is not necessary for the purposes of this paper to trace 
the events, which followed in rapid succession, in the contest 
between the settlers on the one hand and the grasping officials 
of the colony of New York. It is important, however, to 
observe that the settlement of Vermont differed from that of 
other states in that it began by individual purchase of property, 
to which practically all the titles were defective and actually 
disputed by the authorities of a powerful colony. Moreover, 
the attempt to make innocent purchasers suffer because of 
this alleged defect, successfully opposed by the banding 
together of young communities with the common object of 
repelling authorities regarded as oppressors, resulted in 
unusual unity early in the career of the Commonwealth. 
There is no evidence that aid or counsel was secured from 
New Hampshire, nor does it appear that any appeal was 
taken to the authorities of that colony. 

The contest between the settlers and the colony of New 
York was soon overshadowed by the gravity of the approach- 
ing struggle between all the colonies and the mother country, 
the first events of which occurred upon the borders of Vermont. 
Ticonderoga, with its great store of supplies, was taken by 
Ethan Allen and Arnold at the head of a band of hardy 
mountaineers and the battles upon the lake which followed, 
bravely contested by Arnold and his volunteers from Vermont, 
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New York, and Massachusetts, made it evident to the British 
nation that the revolt was assuming serious proportions. 
Thus far, and as the War of the Revolution opened, it will 
be observed that the New Hampshire Grants had no political 
status whatever. The area comprised under this term was 
not a British colony. New Hampshire nominally claimed 
jurisdiction and a similar claim was advanced by New York, 
but both had thus far been completely ineffective. Indeed, 
at the outset of the Revolution, the western part of the New 
Hampshire Grants were continuously involved in turmoil 
or incipient warfare resulting directly or indirectly from con- 
flicting jurisdiction. On the 23rd of June, 1775, the Con- 
tinental Congress, desiring the support of all sections of the 
revolted colonies, recommended to the governor of New York 
that they, consulting with General Schuyler, employ in the 
army to be raised for the defense of America, those persons 
designated as "Green Mountain Boys" under such officers 
as the said Green Mountain Boys should choose. With a 
copy of this resolution and a letter from John Hancock, as 
President of Congress, Ethan Allen and Seth Warner, the 
leaders of the turbulent mountaineers, upon whose heads a 
price had been set but a few years before, appeared before 
the New York convention on the fourth day of July. In 
the face of some opposition the convention promptly directed 
that an independent body of troops, not exceeding five hun- 
dred, and including officers, be forthwith raised, to be called 
the Green Mountain Boys, under their own officers. A 
regiment was at once raised in the Grants and Seth Warner 
was made the Commander. 

It will be noted that the Continental Congress thus for 
the first time referred directly to the New Hampshire Grants, — 
doubtless because of the impressive achievement at Ticon- 
deroga, but the dealings were through the state of New York. 
Thereafter, however, the contest which had been formerly 
conducted between the Grants and New York, became a 
three-cornered contest between the Grants, New York, and 
the Continental Congress. 

During the succeeding season, the old French and British 
highway of conflict, Lake Champlain, became again the 
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center of warfare by the appearance of the Burgoyne expedi- 
tion. In the final defeat and capture of that commander and 
his army, the patriotic inhabitants of the New Hampshire 
Grants bore a leading part. Bennington, in the state of 
Vermont, was made famous by a sanguinary battle that 
lowered the prestige of the British army, and the cannon 
which now stand before the state house at Montpelier bear 
witness to the patriotism and fighting qualities of the early 
citizens of the state. They were, however, conducting a 
contest under most unusual conditions. The men of the 
Grants were practically without a country, certainly without 
organized government. Vermont had no recognition and no 
representation in the Continental Congress, which was sup- 
posed to represent all the revolted colonists. In consequence,, 
although citizens of the Green Mountains had freely shed 
their blood in the cause of liberty, no Vermont name appears 
upon the Declaration of Independence. 

In 1776 the condition of the inhabitants of the Grants 
became so confused that they decided to form a government 
of their own. Having emphatically refused to submit to 
the jurisdiction of the royal government of New York, they 
were equally unwilling to compromise their rights by admitting: 
the jurisdiction of the Continental State of New York which 
had succeeded the British Colony. The people of the Grants, 
indeed, awoke to the fact that they had thus far performed 
more than their share of warfare for the benefit of others wha 
appeared only desirous to oppress them. 

A petition was accordingly sent to Congress, stating that 
the inhabitants of the New Hampshire Grants, while ready 
to do all in their power for the common cause, were not willing 
to act under the jurisdiction of New York, lest it might be 
an acknowledgment of the claims of that state and prejudicial 
to their own rights and independence. Hence, while they 
were willing to perform military service, they declared that 
it must be as inhabitants of the Grants and not as citizens 
of New York. 

No response was made by Congress to this memorial, due 
in all probability to the influence of New York in that body. 
In consequence, no satisfactory report could be made to the 
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convention of representatives of the towns which assembled 
to meet the delegate upon his return from Philadelphia. 
It was decided to form an association of the inhabitants in 
all the districts commonly known as the New Hampshire 
Grants. Although the warfare on Lake Champlain which 
followed, made it impossible to hold another convention 
until January, 1777, popular sentiment by that time had so 
ripened that it was resolved by the convention then held as 
follows: 

"We will at all times hereafter consider ourselves a free 
and independent state, capable of regulating our internal 
affairs in all and every respect whatsoever, and, that the people 
on said Grants shall have the sole and exclusive and inherent 
right of governing and ruling themselves in such manner and 
form as in their own wisdom they shall think proper, not 
inconsistent or repugnant to any resolve of the honorable 
Continental Congress." 

It was first decided to call the new state recommended by 
this resolution the state of New Connecticut, but this was 
changed in the succeeding June to Vermont, a name sug- 
gested by Dr. Thomas Young of Philadelphia, who proved 
to be a firm friend and defender of the rights of the Grants. 
This public spirited citizen indeed went so far as to address 
a letter to the inhabitants of the Grants, advising them of 
the general attitude of Congress and urging the adoption of 
such form of government as should appear to the representatives 
of the people to be most conducive to happiness and safety. 

This letter caused infinite annoyance to the delegates in 
Congress from New York, who warmly attacked it. Subse- 
quently the petition of Vermont to Congress was dismissed. 
The retention of Col. Warner as an officer in the Continental 
Service from the Grants was made the subject of an apology, 
and Dr. Young was censured. 

The events in Philadelphia did not favorably impress the 
inhabitants of the Grants. They promptly accepted Dr. 
Young's advice and in July, 1777, at his suggestion, adopted 
a constitution modeled upon that of Pennsylvania. In this 
constitution, slavery was prohibited, Vermont thus being the 
first state to take formal action upon this subject. 
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Owing to the invasion of the northern country by General 
Burgoyne and the absorbing events of the two campaigns of 
'77 and '78 which followed, the population of the Grants was 
not only in a constant state of excitement and warfare, but 
also materially decreased. It was, therefore, not until the 
12th of March, 1778, that a state government was fully organ- 
ized. Thomas Chittenden, a native of Connecticut, was made 
the first governor of the state. Although a man of rather 
limited education, he possessed great strength of character 
and unusual sagacity. So wisely did this early father of 
Vermont administer his office that he was continued as gover- 
nor both of the independent commonwealth and of the state, 
for a period of eighteen years. 

In 1778, sixteen towns east of the Connecticut river applied 
for admission, desiring to withdraw from New Hampshire. 
It was unwisely decided by the first legislative assembly to 
admit these towns. No one appeared to reflect upon the fact 
that such action would irritate the state of New Hampshire, 
which hitherto had made no aggressive claims to jurisdiction, 
and that, in consequence, ill-feeling would be created on the 
east to complicate the hostilities of New York upon the west. 

Dr. Samuel Williams, who narrates these events in his 
"Natural and Civil History of Vermont," written about 1793, 
makes this interesting comment: "These proceedings were 
founded upon principles which might introduce endless con- 
tentions and divisions among the United States and they justly 
proved greatly alarming to New Hampshire."* Dr. Williams 
could not know that this action of the sixteen towns, which 
was in reality the first secession movement, foreshadowed a 
weakness in the federal system which finally resulted in the 
civil war between the states. 

All Continental troops had now been withdrawn from Ver- 
mont, and the young state was thus compelled not only to 
struggle for its own independence with its neighbors and 
supposed allies, but also to defend its extended northern and 
western borders. The contest with the state of New York 
over the question of governmental control had, indeed, become 
so acute that it was necessary for Allen to take the field with 

♦Sam'l Williams, History of Vermont, Walpole, N. H., 1794, p. 243. 
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a detachment of Green Mountain Boys to quell the increasing 
turbulence of New York sympathizers upon the southern 
borders. New York thereupon pressed upon Congress its 
claim to the entire grants, and New Hampshire, irritated by 
recent events, promptly entered a counter claim. Both of 
these states being fully represented in Congress, it seemed 
probable that that body would compromise this annoying and 
troublesome internal problem by dividing the Grants between 
the contending states. Fortunately, at this point, Massachu- 
setts, possibly with the definite purpose of preserving the 
Grants (reasonable because of the great number of natives 
of Massachusetts among the settlers), complicated the question 
by setting up an aggressive claim to the southern portion of 
Vermont, founded on an ancient grant to the Plymouth 
Company. 

It should be observed that from the beginning to the end 
of the controversy the Continental Congress completely 
ignored the wishes of the people of Vermont, and considered 
only the best means of temporizing and of placating the 
colonies which were contending over the acquisition or division 
of the defenceless little self-erected commonwealth. 

It was decided to advise the three states to submit their 
claims to Congress for decision. Although Vermont, whose 
vital interests were at stake, was ignored in this resolution, 
her unacknowledged government was enjoined to make no 
more grants of unoccupied lands and to exercise no authority 
over those persons who did not yield allegiance. New 
Hampshire and New York promptly agreed to submit their 
claims to Congress, doubtless expecting partition, but Massa- 
chusetts failed to take any action, apparently again with design. 

Claimed by three states, ignored by the Continental Con- 
gress, and open to attacks on the north and west from hostile 
British forces which were being massed upon the St. Lawrence, 
the condition of affairs in the young commonwealth became 
exceedingly grave. In the face, however, of these accumu- 
lating difficulties, the people grew bolder and more uncom- 
promising. The legislature resolved to support the claim of 
the inhabitants, not only before Congress, but before the 
world, and to continue to make grants of unappropriated lands. 
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A series of pamphlets were prepared by the governor and 
council, aggressively setting forth the rights of Vermont, and 
Ira Allen, one of the foremost and ablest citizens of the state, 
was sent to the legislatures of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and Maryland, to interest them and to enlist their 
support. Although Congress made no disposition of the 
Grants problem and obviously intended to avoid early decision, 
it is probable that an understanding had been reached between 
New York and New Hampshire to divide the Grants between 
them. 

In June, 1778, Congress passed a resolution emphatically 
rebuking the inhabitants of the Grants for their independent 
attitude and requiring them to cease the exercise of authority 
over persons who pr6fessed allegiance to other states. Vermont 
responded with aggressive resolutions, announcing herself 
as an independent state and denying the authority of Congress. 
It was further declared that as the commonwealth was refused 
admission to the sisterhood of states, she was at liberty to 
make terms, if she so desired, at any time with Great Britain. 
The leaders, however, continued very solicitous concerning 
the action of Congress. Colonel Allen, returning from Phila- 
delphia, reported that an unpleasant impression had been 
created by the annexation of the sixteen New Hampshire 
towns, and that if this action were reconsidered, none of the 
members of Congress, except the delegates from New York, 
would oppose the independence of Vermont. 

Accordingly, the convention which assembled at Windsor 
in October decided to refuse admission to the representative 
from the sixteen towns. February 12, 1779, the assembly of 
Vermont formally voted to dissolve the union between the 
Vermont and New Hampshire towns and communicated this 
resolve to the governor of New Hampshire. 

In September, 1779, another effort was made in Congress 
to bring the controversy to a conclusion. New York and New 
Hampshire both asserted their rights to the disputed territory 
and claimed that Vermont had no right to independence but 
belonged to them. Agents of Vermont were present but were 
not treated with or recognized, and in the long discussion in 
Congress which followed, they were ignored to a degree which 
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led them to protest against the whole proceeding, and subse- 
quently to withdraw. Congress, having heard the evidence 
on the part of New York and New Hampshire, again postponed 
consideration of the subject. There is little doubt but that 
a decision would have been reached at that time in favor of 
one or the other of the two contestants, were it not known 
by many members of Congress, that rather than submit to 
the authority of either New Hampshire or New York, the 
people of Vermont would make terms with the British govern- 
ment. It was clear, therefore, that final decision would prove 
especially dangerous by precipitating a crisis with the trouble- 
some Vermonters. 

Disappointed in her expectation of admission to the Union, 
and alarmed by the methods pursued by New Hampshire and 
New York, the leaders in Vermont addressed themselves to 
the improvement of internal affairs and determined upon a 
bold and independent policy. Most of the towns of the 
western part of New Hampshire were still desirous of being 
annexed. Accordingly, articles of union were promptly 
arranged. A petition was also received from inhabitants from 
adjacent parts of New York, praying that Vermont afford 
them protection against the enemy in Canada and receive 
them into the Union with her. These towns were promptly 
accepted in a cautious resolution, laying jurisdictional claim 
to all the lands north of the northern line of the state of 
Massachusetts and extending to the Hudson river and from 
thence to a north line extending to latitude forty-five degrees, 
jurisdiction not to be exercised for the time being. Thus, 
while New Hampshire and New York were laying claim before 
Congress to the whole territory of Vermont, that spirited 
young commonwealth adopted the same policy and extended 
her claim over a considerable portion of the territory of both 
her adversaries. This policy proved an impressive object 
lesson to Congress. In addition, it was now well understood 
that negotiations were being carried on by the leading men of 
Vermont with the British generals in Canada and New York. 
This fact drew to Vermont the adherence of those persons 
upon the southern border who espoused the cause of the 
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British government and the prestige of the young state and 
her population as well increased with great rapidity. 

In March, 1780, there began in reality a series of negotia- 
tions, remarkable for the extraordinary diplomatic ability 
with which they were carried on by the uneducated farmers 
of Vermont. These patriotic and farsighted citizens did not 
in reality waver for a moment in their allegiance to their own 
kin and the interests of the other colonies, disregarding the 
injustice with which their state had been treated. They were, 
however, keenly alive to the fact that their little state had been 
abandoned by unfriendly sister commonwealths, and that it 
was wellnigh defenceless in case of attack upon the northern 
or western borders. Lake Champlain, indeed, long had been 
the principal highway in North America for the hostile expe- 
ditions of Great Britain and France and their savage allies. 
The British occupied Canada at this time with a numerous, 
well organized army which could have descended upon Ver- 
mont at short notice and destroyed most of the settlements 
west of the mountains. It was obvious, therefore, that the 
existence of the commonwealth practically depended upon 
negotiations which the leaders now cautiously instituted. 

Colonel Ira Allen headed the commission which conferred 
with the British authorities in Canada. He displayed extraor- 
dinary diplomacy. Having reached a point where decision 
was in sight, he would raise new and unexpected difficulties 
requiring further consideration, thus prolonging the proceed- 
ings without discouraging the British officials. 

The effect upon the Continental Congress of these 
negotiations became most pronounced when a dispatch 
from Lord George Germaine, minister of state for America, 
to Sir Henry Clinton at New York was intercepted, and 
published in the Pennsylvania Packet. This despatch was 
dated February 7, 1781, and referred to the probable re- 
turn of the people of Vermont to their allegiance. Nothing 
could have been better suited to promote the real interests 
of the young state than the publication of this letter. It 
was now evident to Congress that the British agents in 
New York and Canada had been ordered to receive and 
support the people of Vermont. They perceived the effect 
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that this would have upon the war. It was evident, also, that 
nothing would prevent such a conclusion but the admission 
of Vermont to the Union. It was further evident that the 
leaders in the young state were men of great sagacity and 
firmness, who had acted with impressive ability. Congress 
immediately passed another resolution couched in different 
language from those which had preceded. It was officially 
transmitted to the legislature of Vermont and stated that 
Congress had heard the dispute which had been submitted 
to them, that the people who had claimed to exercise authority 
as a sovereign state had requested to be admitted into the 
Union, that a committee of five be appointed to confer with 
such person or persons as might be appointed by the people 
residing in the New Hampshire Grants or by their representa- 
tive body, respecting their claims to an independent statehood 
and to report on what terms it might be proper to admit them 
into the federal union in case their independence should be 
recognized. It was further suggested that the committee 
from the New Hampshire Grants be sent at once to Philadel- 
phia. Congress further announced, however, that it was an 
indispensable preliminary that the territory called Vermont 
should be reduced to its original dimensions and that those 
portions annexed from New York and New Hampshire should 
be returned. 

General Washington, who thus far had watched the con- 
troversy with considerable anxiety, addressed a letter to 
Governor Chittenden, inquiring the real desire and views of 
the people of Vermont and asking if they would be satisfied 
with the independence proposed by Congress or whether they 
seriously contemplated joining the enemy. Governor Chit- 
tenden returned an unequivocal response, assuring General 
Washington that no people on the continent were more devoted 
to the cause of liberty than those of Vermont, but that it was 
a fact that they would oppose the government of New York 
by force of arms and would, if necessary to avoid annexation, 
join with the British in Canada. 

The resolution of Congress was not regarded as being made 
entirely in good faith and the legislature answered somewhat 
guardedly. New York was greatly irritated at this develop- 
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ment and some turbulence occurred in the southern portions 
of the Grants. Meantime, the negotiations between Vermont 
and the British in Canada, which had resulted in preventing 
an attack during the campaign of 1781, when the British 
penetrated as far as Ticonderoga, but carefully avoided any 
incursions upon the shores of Vermont, were broken off tem- 
porarily by the surrender of Lord Cornwallis. 

The assembly met in Bennington in February, 1782, and 
the response of General Washington to Governor Chittenden's 
letter, advising the people of Vermont to return to the old 
limits and thus to become a member of the Union, proved 
effective. The assembly resolved to accept the proposition 
of Congress. The lines of the state were accordingly redrawn 
and the resolution of the Continental Congress was complied 
with. Four agents and delegates were chosen to represent 
the state in Congress and the governor was authorized to 
negotiate the admission of Vermont. 

At this point, the insincerity of the Continental Congress 
again became clearly evident, a result which was possibly due 
to the continuing intrigues of New York and New Hampshire.* 
It proved impossible to secure compliance with the resolution 
of Congress. Representatives of Vermont arrived in Philadel- 
phia March 31st and a committee was appointed by Congress 
to confer with them. The committee reported on April 17th 
in favor of admission, but Congress refused to take any action. 
Perceiving that there was no possibility of success, the agents 
of the state addressed a letter to the president of Congress 
and departed. Dr. Williams remarks, concerning this event, 
which had occurred but a dozen years before the date at which 
he wrote: 

"When every reasonable allowance is made, the conduct 
of Congress in this affair cannot be considered in any other 
than an unfavorable light. There could be no necessity of 
an evasive policy at a period when the public sentiment 
called for the decision of a question which had already occa- 
sioned so much trouble and danger. Their own faith and 
honor and what ought to have been infinitely dearer to them, 
the honor of their general, required the most unequivocal 

•Charles R« Corning: Sketch of Samuel Livermore; pp. 18-25. 
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and punctual performance of what they had virtually engaged 
and led the people of Vermont to confide in."* 

The officials and assembly of the young state properly 
regarded themselves as having been duped in order to bring 
the state into a weaker and more dangerous position than 
they had before occupied. It was accordingly decided that 
the state would endeavor to defend herself and would make 
no further solicitations of Congress to receive her into the 
Confederation, yet with much forbearance and persistence, it 
was decided that at each annual session, as a matter of form, 
she would appoint agents with powers and instructions to 
proceed to Philadelphia to negotiate the admission of Vermont 
into the Union. This action by the assembly was a remark- 
able manifestation of self-restraint and loyalty. 

In 1782, Congress became more aggressive under the lead 
of New York and threatened the people of Vermont with 
invasion. Already profoundly irritated by these events, the 
governor returned a spirited reply, in which he obviously 
had the best of the argument. He intimated that Vermont 
had as much right to independence as the other colonies, and 
that her assembly possessed as much right to pass resolutions 
as did Congress, that the latter body was pursuing the same 
measures against the young state which Great Britain had 
used against all America, that it was no advantage to the 
confederation to pull down one arbitrary power in order to 
erect another; that the people of Vermont were in a position 
to frame their own laws and that they proposed to do so; 
that while they had no controversy with the United States, 
they were ready to vindicate their rights at any time against 
the usurpation of New York. In conclusion, Congress was 
told in plain and decisive language to keep hands off and to 
cease from meddling with the internal affairs of the inde- 
pendent Commonwealth of Vermont. 

There now began a new phase of this interesting and his- 
toric controversy. January 21, 1783, peace was declared 
between Great Britain and the rebellious colonies. The 
^termination o^ ftie war put an end to the embarrassment of 
Congress on the one hand and to all apprehensions of inva- 

*WiIliam8, History of Vermont, p. 287. 
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sion of Vermont on the other. Negotiations had been inter- 
mittently continued with the British authorities with sufficient 
earnestness and frequency tp avoid any hostilities on the 
part of the British authorities in Canada, but with the declara- 
tion of peace these negotiations were no longer necessary. 
Moreover, union with the other colonies now became a matter 
of rather doubtful wisdom, since the influence of Congress 
began immediately to decline. Continental currency depre- 
ciated; revenues practically ceased; the armies of the con- 
federation were unpaid. The debts of Congress were very 
heavy and there were no resources with which to meet them. 
The Continental Congress, indeed, harassed for money, 
possessed now but a shadow of authority, and the states 
which had participated in the rebellion were all heavily bur- 
dened with debt. In consequence, creditors of the Confedera- 
tion were loud in complaint. Thus the affairs of the federa- 
tion constantly became more deplorable, a condition which was 
increased by disorder, want of wisdom on the part of Congress, 
and lack of credit due to the absence of central authority. 

On the other hand, by one of those sudden transitions, 
which sometimes occur in human affairs, from a position of 
danger and perplexity, the little state which had been buffeted 
and refused admission to the Union, found herself at once 
far more prosperous and tranquil than her neighbors. Ver- 
mont possessed no debt. Although the commonwealth had 
repeatedly placed her citizens under arms and in the field, 
practically no expense had been incurred by the assembly 
in so doing and the sale of public lands had created a con- 
siderable revenue. The state was not annoyed by the con- 
stant appeals of Congress to raise money, since it was not a 
part of the Union. Encouraged by the mildness of govern- 
ment, low taxation, the fertility and cheapness of lands, 
population had rapidly increased. There was nothing, 
indeed, in the affairs of the United States or in those of Ver- 
mont which could lead the inhabitants of that commonwealth 
any longer to wish for admission to the federal union. The 
people were law abiding, self-restrained, and prosperous. 
While education, other than the most rudimentary kind, was 
not general, the inhabitants were, intelligent and far-sighted. 
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Their laws were adapted to the maintenance of peace and 
justice. The state was in fact henceforth, until her admission 
to the Union, what the legend on her copper coins declared 
her to be, "The Republic of the Green Mountains," inde- 
pendent of every other government. A standard of weights 
and measures was prescribed, the value of coins regulated, 
and a postal service established.* The bills of credit issued 
by the state suffered no depreciation and were faithfully 
redeemed. It was now the general inclination and desire 
not to be connected with the union of discordant and seem- 
ingly bankrupt states, if it could be decently avoided. 

The events which followed in the confederation led to the 
Constitutional Convention and to the speedy formation of 
a comparatively strong central government. This procedure 
was watched with deep interest by the people of Vermont. 
When they at length perceived in the course of one or two 
sessions of the new Congress of the United States that the 
federal government was laboring to restore public credit and 
to establish a strong government and that the sessions of 
Congress were marked by wisdom and justice, a sentiment 
slowly arose favorable to union with the federal system. 

By another curious change in political alignment, the 
attitude of New York was completely reversed. Many mat- 
ters of federal policy developed which made it advisable for 
the larger colony to have the assistance of two senators allied 
by a similarity of interests which must prevail between New 
York and the little commonwealth across the lake. Accord- 
ingly, with all parties at length favorably minded, it became 
a simple matter to adjust the half century old differences 
between New York and Vermont which time had now ren- 
dered unimportant. The sturdy little republic was thus the 
first state, after the original thirteen, to be admitted to the 
federal union. 

No one can read attentively the early history of Vermont, 
the struggles of the settlers, on the one hand, to preserve 
their homes against the charge of defective titles, and, on the 
other, their independence, now fighting or negotiating with 
the British, and now contending with those who should have 

*R. E. Robinson, American Commonwealths- Vermont, p. 248. 
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been their closest allies, without profound respect for the 
genius and forbearance of the leaders of this small and primi- 
tive state. The direct effect upon the people of Vermont 
of the anxiety and peril existing for over a quarter of a century 
was to bind them together with unusual unity and to create 
a habit of mind leading to the deliberate, cautious, and saga- 
cious consideration of every important topic in public and 
private life. 

III. Elements of the Early Population. 

Although the governor of New Hampshire was active in 
promoting the settlement of the Grants, that colony appears 
riot to have furnished a generous proportion of the settlers. 
The greater part of the pioneers who subdued the Vermont 
wilderness were drawn from Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

During the French and Indian wars, which occurred at 
frequent intervals about the middle of the 18th century, the 
older New England colonies contributed liberally to the 
British forces; and the militia from Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut reached the theatre of warfare upon 
Lake Champlain by a military highway, known as the Crown 
Point Road, extending from the Connecticut River diagonally 
across the lower half of Vermont to the Lake. It is probable 
that many of the colonists who survived these campaigns 
carried back with them to their homes agreeable recollections 
of the hills and secluded valleys of the wilderness through 
which they had passed. That was a period of large families, 
and as agriculture was practically the only means of support, 
land for sons growing to maturity upon Connecticut and 
Massachusetts farms could not be provided by subdivision, 
nor by the purchase at low cost of new farms in the older and 
well settled localities. It was necessary therefore, to seek new 
homes. Doubtless the agreeable memories of the wilderness 
to the northward led many of the hardy sons of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut to turn toward Vermont. Similarly no 
doubt, natives of New York, who had traversed the southern 
end of Lake Champlain and had thus become more or less 
familiar with the Vermont shores and the distant, verdure 
clad mountains, were attracted to the same region. 
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It must be remembered that between 1740 and 1770 distance 
was an insuperable obstacle to emigration. Not only was 
travel through the wilderness with household goods practically 
impossible, but the danger of hostile Indians, ever present 
at this period, made it necessary to remain comparatively near 
to civilization as it was then understood. Vermont was an 
unsettled area close at hand, fertile, convenient, and agreeable. 
It offered attractive possibilities, therefore, to the pioneer 
and, as soon as the long continued differences between France 
and Great Britain were amicably adjusted, natives of Massa- 
chusetts eager for larger opportunity began the purchase of 
township rights of Governor Wentworth and settlements 
sprang up. At the same time, citizens of Connecticut, in 
even larger numbers, following the course of the Connecticut 
river, moved by slow stages into the wilderness. The great 
New England river was, indeed, an important factor in con- 
nection with the character and extent of the early settlements 
of Vermont. These began near its banks and slowly extended 
westward, but for a time the disputes which arose between 
New Hampshire and New York checked settlement in this 
area, although stimulating it further north along Lake Cham- 
plain.* 

The immigration from Massachusetts appears to have been 
drawn from various parts of the colony. Not a few settlers 
of Vermont came from the coast towns but the greater number 
were drawn from the Connecticut valley and Berkshire. As 
the latter county, however, had been settled principally by 
natives of Connecticut, immigration from that region was in 
reality another but less direct contribution by Connecticut^ 
So large indeed was the proportion of settlers drawn from that 
colony, that it may be justly said that the original inhabitants 
of Vermont, those who bore the brunt of the most trying 
period in the history of the little commonwealth, and their 
children, were distinctly Connecticut stock. Governor Chit- 
tenden was a native of Connecticut. The Aliens, Ethan and 
Ira, were also natives of Connecticut, and many of the early 
senators and representatives and leading citizens of the state 
of Vermont after admission to .the federal union were either 

*R. S. Taft, Ver. Hist. Gazette, Vol. I., p. 492. 
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born in Connecticut or sons of natives of that state. It will 
be remembered, also, that the first name adopted, to give indi- 
viduality to the so-called New Hampshire Grants, was "New 
Connecticut," which no doubt reflected the nativity of the 
majority of the settlers. 

While no useful purpose will be served by tracing here in 
detail the origin of the early population of Vermont, it will be 
of interest to observe briefly sources of immigration as sug- 
gested by the origin of names of towns. Of the 211 Vermont 
towns already settled or set off at the date of the first census 
of the United States (1790) 76 were obviously named after 
older towns bearing the same name in other states. New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
New York were the principal contributors,* but the same name 
frequently occurred in two or more of the states mentioned. 
Names drawn from older states may be thus summarized: 



State. 


Vermont Names Occurring 
in Older States. 


Vermont Names Occurring 
in only One Older State. 


Massachusetts 


45 
25 
19 
4 
9 
1 


28 




16 




6 


Rhode Island 


2 




1 




1 







Although the colony of New York undoubtedly contributed 
a considerable portion of the early settlers, they perpetuated 
few New York names, suggesting that New York immigration 
was limited or that it was drawn from few localities. More- 
over, "Yorkers" and their descendants apparently were not 
numerous among those who achieved prominence. These 
facts suggest that the communities which struggled so bravely 
to maintain independence and manifested such persistent 
antipathy to New York, were of distinctly New England 
origin, and thus belonged properly to the New England group 
of states. 

It is probable that no state in the Union was settled by 
choicer immigration than that which passed up the Connect- 
icut river to the Green Mountains. Early immigration to 

* Mathews, The Expansion of New England, p. 144. 
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the colonies from England brought many persons who, 
although of excellent British stock, had passed through a long 
period of privation, anxiety or bereavement. In a large pro- 
portion of cases, their presence in the new world was due to 
political or religious persecution. In some respects such 
colonists could not be regarded as ideal pioneers. A large 
proportion, indeed, were unaccustomed to manual labor. The 
settlers of Vermont, on the contrary, were all acclimated, 
hardy, accustomed from childhood to the use of axe and gun, 
eager, and full of ambitious purpose to found homes and 
communities of their own. They were all of the same stock; 
they possessed the same ideals; they were animated by the 
same purpose. Of 85,072 population reported at the Census 
of 1790, approximately 81,200 were of English origin and 2,600 
Scotch. These two elements thus comprised more than 98 
per cent, of the total population of the state at that period. 

It is not remarkable, therefore, that Vermont has con- 
tributed an extraordinary proportion of the distinguished men 
of the United States, and to the upbuilding and prosperity of 
innumerable communities throughout the country. To the 
unusual quality of the original settlers and their early trials 
and high ideals is in large measure due the influence exerted 
by the state in national councils disproportionate to her own 
moderate interests in the national welfare. Moreover, the 
rare quality of the settlers has proved to the later generation 
an inheritance as valuable as a strong constitution to the 
individual: after half a century of population drain, there 
remains surprising virility. 

IV. Population Change in Vermont Counties and Towns. 

It is advisable in the discussion of population change to 
have clearly in mind the record which Vermont has made in 
number of inhabitants from the first Census to the thirteenth: 
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TABLE I. 
POPULATION OF VERMONT AND PER CENT. OF INCREASE AT EACH 
CENSUS, 1790-1910. 





Total Population. 


Census Year. 


Number. 


Per Cent. 
Increase. 


1790 


85,425 
154,465 
217,895 
235,981 
280,652 
291,948 
314,120 
315,098 
330,551 
332,286 
332,422 
343,641 
355,956 




1800 


80.8 


1810 


41.1 


1820 


8.3 


1830 


18.9 


1840 


4.0 


1850 


7.6 


1860 


0.3 


1870 


4.9 


1880 


0.5 


1890 


* 


1900 


3.4 


1910 


3.6 







* Less than 1-10 of 1 per cent. 



From 1790 to 1910, the population of the United States 
increased twenty-two fold, — that of Vermont four-fold. If 
the population of the United States had increased at the 
Vermont rate, it would have been three millions greater in 
1810 than it actually was, but in 1910 the Federal Census 
would have counted only 16,500,000 inhabitants, or slightly 
less than the population the United States actually reported 
in 1840. It is clear that the principal part of the increase 
which has occurred in the population of Vermont since the 
First Census took place during the 40 years which elapsed 
from 1790 to 1830. From that date to 1910, a period of 
70 years, the population has shown an increase of but seventy- 
five thousand. 

COUNTIES. 

It has already been pointed out that the early settlements 
of Vermont began along the waterways which bound the 
state. The returns of the first Census reflect this fact in 
rather striking fashion. Windham and Windsor counties, 
which lie along the Connecticut River, and which comprised 
most of the earliest settlements, together contributed in 1790 
more than one third of the total population. In 1910 they 
contributed about one sixth. In 1790, the lower half of 
the state, comprising the counties of Rutland, Bennington, 
Windham, and Windsor, included more than three quarters 
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of the total population of the state, but in 1900 these counties 
contributed but little more than one third. Hence, in general, 
population entered Vermont at the southern end of the state 
and followed the waterways on the eastern and western 
boundaries, but in 1790, after forty years of settlement, most 
of the inhabitants were still located in the southern portion 
of the state. In this area was found much excellent farming 
land; here also was readier access and slightly milder climate. 
Later the forests, water power, and mineral resources of the 
northern area attracted and supported a larger population. 
In consequence, the number of inhabitants in the lower 
counties a little more than doubled from 1790 to 1900, but 
that of the upper counties increased nearly ten-fold. 

While the population of Vermont by groups of counties 
need not be considered in detail, it is interesting to observe 
in passing that the river counties, Windham, Windsor, Orange, 
Caledonia, and Essex have recorded an almost continuous 
decrease for half a century or more, having 112,731 inhabit- 
ants in 1910 as compared with 122,798 in 1850. On the other 
hand, the western, or lake counties, Bennington, Rutland, 
Addison, Chittenden, Franklin, and Grand Isle, have shown 
a moderate but nearly continuous increase during the period 
specified, rising from 139,964 in 1850 to 165,601 in 1910. The 
third group, or midland counties, as they may be called, 
Washington, Lamoille, and Orleans, have increased from 
51,233 to 77,624 during the same period. 

The eastern, or river counties, are principally agricul- 
tural, and reflect a decline in certain branches of industry 
which in general has been in progress, and especially reflect 
the influence of emigration to the western states. In the 
western counties, the manufacturing, the lumbering, and the 
quarrying interests clustering about Burlington and Rutland 
are responsible for substantially all the increase, while in 
the three midland counties the generous increase shown is 
contributed principally by the extensive quarrying interests 
which have come into existence during the last half-century. 

TOWNS. 

Number of towns decreasing in population from Census to 
Census: Here and there throughout Vermont, scattered towns 
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showed decrease in number of inhabitants at the Second and 
Third Censuses,— 1800 and 1810. The Fourth Census did 
not report the population by towns, but at the Fifth Census 
(1830) nearly one sixth of all towns reported decreases. Much 
of this early decline, however, resulted from the movement 
of large numbers of persons from older communities in the 
lower part of the state to newer ones in Orleans and other 
northern counties. It must be remembered also, that during 
the early decades especially, some changes in town boundaries 
occurred, making accurate comparison of all towns for the 
whole period impossible. In 1790 there were 211 towns in 
Vermont; in 1910 this number (including cities) had increased 
to 254, but most of the towns added during the century were 
erected in territory unsettled in 1790. Therefore it is probable 
that changes resulting from partition and readjustment were 
not sufficiently numerous or important to seriously affect the 
following tables. 

TABLE II. 

TOTAL CITIES AND TOWNS IN EACH COUNTY IN 1910, AND NUMBER 
OF TOWNS SHOWING DECREASE IN POPULATION AT EACH CENSUS, 
1850-1910. 





Total 
Number 
of Towns 
in 1910.* 


Number of Towns Showing Decrease. 


County. 


1910 


1900 


1890 


1880 


1870 


1860 


1850 


1840 


1830 


18K 


)1800 


Total 


254 

23 
17 
17 
17 
19 
15 
5 
10 
17 
18 
28 
20 
23 
24 


166 

20 
13 
12 
11 
16 
12 
4 
3 
9 
9 
15 
12 
16 
14 


167 

16 

9 

13 

8 

14 

9 

1 

8 

10 

14 

21 

11 

16 

17 


190 

20 

15 

13 

12 

6 

9 

3 

7 

16 

14 

20 

13 

20 

22 


142 

10 

9 

8 

15 

3 

8 

1 

4 

10 

9 

14 

14 

17 

20 


149 

15 

10 

12 

6 

6 

7 

4 

3 

14 

5 

13 

16 

20 

18 


139 

16 
9 

11 

11 
4 

10 
2 
3 

16 

i7 

8 

16 

16 


106 

11 
4 

10 
2 
6 
1 
1 
5 

15 

io 

12 
11 
18 


98 

15 
9 
2 
6 

4 

*2 
9 

i5 
4 
18 
13 


36 

2 
5 
1 

*2 

'i 

2 
1 
7 
1 
10 
3 


1 
4 


\ 7 




L 


Bennington 

Caledonia 

Chittenden 

Essex 


I 3 


Franklin 




Grand Isle 






* * 








I 


Washington 

Windham 


\ *3 







* Includes three towns and gores from which no population was returned in 1910. 

By 1850 decrease of population in more than 100 towns 
appeared, doubtless due to a migration movement which now 
began to extend beyond the boundaries of the state. At 
the Census of 1860, for the first time, more than half of all 
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the towns in Vermont reported decrease in population. At 
each enumeration since 1860, the number of towns showing 
decrease as compared with the preceding census has not been 
less than three fifths; in 1890 three quarters reported decline, 
and in 1900 and also in 1910, approximately two thirds. 
Many more towns show decrease in population in 1910 as 
compared with the return for 1850, than show increase during 
that period (174 decrease, 80 increase). The accompanying 
maps indicate the towns which decreased in population from 
1890 to 1900, and 1900 to 1910; those which showed a decrease 
in 1910 as compared with 1850, and those which decreased 
(or did not increase) at any census from 1850 to 1910. 

Census year in which towns reached maximum population: — 
Approaching the analysis of population by towns from another 
standpoint, it proves of interest to observe the census year 
in which Vermont towns reached maximum population, 
from the First to the Thirteenth Census, inclusive.* 

TABLE III. 



NUMBER OF TOWNS AT EACH CENSUS ATTAINING MAXIMUM POPULA- 
TION, BY COUNTIES, 1790-1910. 


County. 


1910 


1900 


1890 


1880 


1870 


I860 


1850 


1840 


1830 


1810 


1800 


1790 


Total 


32 


10 
1 

*i 

1 
3 
2 
2 


13 

*i 

6 
1 

'i 

1 
2 
1 


26 

4 
3 
4 

*4 

*3 
1 
4 
2 
1 


16 

*3 

*2 
1 

*3 

*2 

4 

'i 


24 

2 
1 
1 
1 

'i 

2 

*6 
1 
6 
2 
1 


36 

3 
1 
3 
6 

*8 
1 
2 
2 

i 

3 
3 
2 


27 

2 
2 

4 

*2 

*5 

*2 
4 
1 
5 


40 

9 
2 

*3 

*7 

*4 
2 
6 

7 


21 

2 
1 
1 

*7 

7 
3 


3 

'i 

*i 
l 


1 








3 
3 
3 
1 
2 














Essex 




Franklin 










1 
1 
4 
5 
3 
2 
4 












Orleans 




Rutland 








Windham 


1 

















The Census of 1830 shows the largest number of towns 
reaching maximum population as compared with the number 
reported at any of the other twelve enumerations; but 
in 1850 the number was almost as large. The maximum 
population reported up to date (1910) was reached by 
129 towns prior to and including 1850, and by 121 since 1850. 

♦Towns which reached maximum population at Censuses prior to 1910 are shown graphi- 
cally on pages 450-454. 
3 
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Addison County reports nine towns which reached their 
maximum population in 1830; in Caledonia the number of 
towns reaching a maximum was largest in 1840 and 1880, 
in Chittenden in 1850, Orange in 1830, Rutland in 1810 ai\d 
1910, Windham in 1810 and 1830, Washington in 1860, Wind- 
sor in 1830 and 1840, and Essex in 1890. 

Towns which show continued increase in population com- 
prise the alive or growing towns of the state, since communi- 
ties in that class obviously are the largest at the most recent 
enumeration. For example, while the Twelfth Census was 
still the latest count, 36 cities and towns showed maximum 
population in that year. Upon the announcement of the 
Thirteenth Census, 32 cities and towns showed maximum 
population in 1910. Of this number, 26 were drawn from the 
total of 36 towns reporting maximum population in 1900, 
three from those previously reaching the highest figure in 
1890, two from the 1870 group, and one from 1840. 

To reflect decided improvement in population conditions in 
the state, the number of towns showing maximum population 
at the latest Census should increase materially. As a matter 
of fact, it proved in 1910 to be slightly lower than after the 
Census of 1900. 

It is clear from the foregoing table that the smaller com- 
munities of Vermont for the most part attained their maxi- 
mum population (thus far), during the first half of the last 
century, and the number of towns which now show maximum 
population at each succeeding Census, form but about one 
eighth of all towns in the state; these comprise, with a few ex- 
ceptions, the cities, large towns, and industrial centers. 

It is important in considering this phase of Vermont popu- 
lation statistics, to keep in mind the evident fact that a sta- 
tionary aggregate population quickly shows the effect of such 
migration as occurs within the state. For example, the entire 
population of Vermont might concentrate in Burlington or 
Rutland, and while the Census would report Vermont as 
showing unchanged population, all the towns and cities but 
one would be wiped out. Transfers of population have occurred 
and are constantly occurring from small towns to larger ones and 
thence to the cities, and undoubtedly they affect the foregoing 
computations. This fact, however, does not decrease the sig- 
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nificance of the general shrinkage of population in the small 
towns. This shrinkage, moreover, is due much more to 
removal beyond the boundaries of Vermont than to move- 
ment from town to town within the state. 

Comparison of the aggregate maximum population of Vermont 
Towns, with actual total population, 1910: — The steady 
decrease of inhabitants sustained by so many Vermont 
towns, and the fact that seven eighths of all attained their 
maximum population at some Census prior to that of 1910, 
scattered over a century of Census taking, create interest in 
the extent of the aggregate loss of inhabitants sustained by 
the state. It is clear that if all Vermont town£ had grown 
in population during the 120 years of statehood, then the 
total number would have appeared under each succeeding 
Census as reporting maximum population up to that date 
Hence the difference between the population of the state in 
1910, and the aggregate maximum population of each town at 
any Census, to some degree measures Vermont's population loss. 

TABLE IV. 
MAXIMUM POPULATION OF VERMONT, BY COUNTIES, RESULTING FROM 
USE OF LARGEST POPULATION SHOWN AT ANY CENSUS FOR EACH 
CITY AND TOWN. 



Counties. 


Maximum Popula- 

Shown at Any 

Census. 


Per Cent. Greater 
than Actual Popula- 
tion in 1910. 


The State 


457,866 
30,388 
27,104 
31,895 
47,802 
10,286 
37,023 
4,855 
13,953 
30,614 
26,266 
59,334 
48,393 
40,689 
49,264 


28.6 




51.9 


Bennington 


26.8 




22.5 


Chittenden 


12.6 


Essex. 


39.3 
24.0 


Grand Isle 


29.1 




10.9 




63.7 




12.6 




23.3 


Washington 


16.0 


Windham 


51.1 


Windsor 1 


46.3 







In 1910 the cities and towns of Vermont are 101,910 below 
their aggregate population highwater mark, a shrinkage con- 
tributed to by 218 towns out of 254 cities and towns. Mere 
retention in 1910, therefore, of the maximum population 
reached by the 218 towns at some earlier Census would have 
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meant a population at the Thirteenth Census 28.6 per cent- 
in excess of that actually reported. 

Analysis of cities and towns showing increase in population: — 
What are the localities which have proved exceptions to pop- 
ulation decline and recorded increases? It appears upon analy- 
sis that the ten largest towns in Vermont — those having a 
population in excess of 5,000 in 1910 — are not only responsi- 
ble, by their generous growth, for the entire increase in the 
state which has occurred during the last seventy years, but 
have actually overcome a decided loss of population in the 
remainder of the state. These towns are Burlington, Rut- 
land, Barre, Montpelier, St. Albans, St. Johnsbury, Benning- 
ton, Brattleboro, Bellows Falls, and Colchester. 

In securing the growth thus recorded, these cities and 
towns (as pointed out in a preceding page) have doubt- 
less robbed the smaller towns of the state of their popula- 
tion to some extent. Increase can be secured only from repro- 
duction and immigration. From both sources increase in 
Vermont is very slow. While, therefore, it is probable that 
the growing cities and towns increase at the expense of small 
towns, it must not be overlooked that they undoubtedly afford 
a satisfactory place of residence for some natives of the state 
who otherwise would have emigrated beyond its borders. 

table v. 

INCREASE IN THE AGGREGATE POPULATION OF THE 10 LARGEST TOWNS 
IN VERMONT, COMPARED WITH REMAINDER OF STATE, 1790-1910. 





Ten Towns. 


Remainder of State. 


Census Year. 


Population. 


Increase 
Per Cent. 


Population. 


Increase 
Per Cent. 


1790 


7,594* 
12,453 
17,580 

t 
24,584 
27,541 
34,931 
40,835 
59,054 
62,881 
75,480 
91,077 
104,028 


64!6 
41.2 

39.8* 
12.0 
26.8 
16.9 
44.6 
6.5 
20.0 
20.7 
14.2 


77,831 
142,012 
200,315 

t 
256,068 
264,407 
279,189 
274,263 
271,497 
269,405 
256,942 
252,564 
251,928 




1800 


82.5 


1810 


41.1 


1820 


f 


1830 


27. 8t 
3.3 


1840 


1850 


5.6 


I860 


— 1.8 


1870 


— 1.0 


1880 


— 0.8 


1890 


— 4.6 


1900 


—1.7 


1910 


— 0.3 







* Town of Barre not given in 1790. 

t Population returned by counties only in 1820. 

t Per cent, of increase as compared with 1810. 
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In 1800, when there were substantially no large towns 
worthy of the name in Vermont, the percentage of increase 
of population in the state, exclusive of the ten towns which 
subsequently become the most populous, was decidedly 
greater than the increase which occurred in the latter class. 
Ten years later, in 1810, the percentage of increase in both 
classes was substantially the same, and thereafter the increase 
of the aggregate population of the ten towns continued gen- 
erous, except during one decade, and even approximated, 
indeed, to the increase shown by the entire United States. 
The percentage of increase from 1900 to 1910, however, is the 
smallest, with two exceptions, since 1800. 

The remainder of Vermont, comprising distinctly rural 
communities and small towns and villages, reported a steadily 
diminishing increase, which in 1860 was transformed into a 
decrease, and has so continued, although at a nearly negligible 
rate, ever since. This decrease, however, has resulted in 
27,261 inhabitants less in 1910 than resided in the state in 
1850 outside of the ten cities and towns. The latter group 
increased 69,097 during the sixty-year period. Hence this 
small number of communities not only made good the loss 
which has been occurring elsewhere in the st)ate for more than 
half a century, but also contributed the increase of 41,836 
recorded by the entire state. Six of the cities and towns above 
specified (in general the larger ones) are located in the upper 
half of the state and four in the lower half according to the 
geographical division previously specified. 

It will be observed that the maximum of what may be termed 
rural population was reached in 1850. This fact undoubtedly 
reflects the great change which came over the farming interests 
in the eastern states about the middle of the last century, result- 
ing from the immense movement of population into the vast 
territory lying west of the Allegheny Mountains. This 
movement was quickened by the discovery of gold in California 
and the realization which it brought home to the people of 
the older communities in the east that unbounded oppor- 
tunities existed in the half-discovered west, not only in con- 
nection with agriculture but with other forms of human 
activity. 
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Cities and towns classified by size: — Analysis of population 
change by compiling the aggregate number of inhabi- 
tants residing in towns of specified size, is of consider- 
able value in reflecting the tendency of population to 
increase or decrease within the established group limits, 
but in many instances it proves of doubtful value because, by 
following a necessarily arbitrary classification, chainges from 
census to census throw cities or towns previously included in 
one group, barely over the line into another. This process 
becomes somewHat misleading when groups of large cities are 
classified in the more populous states, but it does not prove 
so serious in the case of Vermont. 

TABLE VI. 

PROPORTION OF THE TOTAL POPULATION OF VERMONT RESIDING IN 
COMMUNITIES OF SPECIFIED POPULATION, 1850, 1900, AND 1910. 





1910. 


1900. 


1850. 


Towns of Specified 
Population. 


Popu- 
lation. 


Per Cent, 
of total. 


Popu- 
lation. 


Per Cent, 
of Total. 


Popu- 
lation. 


Per Cent, 
of Total. 


Total 


355,956 


100.0 


343,641 


100.0 


314,120 


100.0 






Under 500 


19,100 
60,247 
90,256 
77,217 
32,195 
76,941 


5.4 
16.9 
25.4 
21.7 

9.0 
21.6 


13,940 
69,820 
96,962 
78,983 
37,316 
46,620 


4.1 
20.3 
28.2 
23.0 
10.9 
13.6 


10,020 

42,422 

164,828 

90,740 

6,110 


3.2 


500 and under 1,000 

1,000 and under 2,000 . . 
2,000 and under 4,000 . . 
4,000 and under 7,500 . . 
Over 7,500 


13.5 

52.5 

28.9 

1.9 







TABLE VII. 

PROPORTION OF THE TOTAL POPULATION OF VERMONT RESIDING 
COMMUNITIES OF SPECIFIED POPULATION, 1850, 1900, AND 1910. 



IN 



Towns of Specified 
Population. 



1910. 



Number. 



Per Cent, 
of Total. 



1900. 



Number. 



Per Cent, 
of Total. 



1850. 



Number. 



Per Cent, 
of Total. 



Total 

Under 500 

500 and under 1,000 

1,000 and under 2,000 . . 
2,000 and under 4,000 . . 
4,000 and under 7,500 . . 
Over 7,500 



250 



100.0 



252 



100.0 



63 

80 

67 

27 

6 

7 



25.2 
32.0 
26.8 
10.8 
2.4 
2.8 



50 
92 
71 
29 
6 
4 



19.8 
36.5 
28.2 
11.5 
2.4 
1.6 



248 



40 

58 

115 

34 

1 



100.0 



16.1 
23.4 
46.4 
13.7 
0.4 
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The group of cities and towns exceeding 7,500 population 
was not represented in 1850, but it is significant that such 
communities contributed one fifth of the total population of 
the state in 1910. Sixty years ago, more than half the popula- 
tion of Vermont resided in the 115 towns which reported 
between 1,000 and 2,000 inhabitants, while 98 smaller towns 
contributed less than 17 per cent, of all. In 1910, however, 
but one quarter of the population resided in the former class 
and were comprised in but 67 towns. On the other hand, 
in 1910 the number of towns having less than 1,000 inhabitants 
had increased to 143 and these towns contained over 22 per 
cent, of the state's population. 

The apparent advance of the smaller towns in reality is 
principally the result of shrinkage from the higher class. It 
reflects in most instances, the falling away in 1910, of popula- 
tion, / which occurred during the passage of half a century, 
in certain towns having over 1,000 population in 1850. Thus 
the higher class showed 47 less towns, and the lower class an 
increase of 45. In 1850 a little more than one third of all the 
towns reported population under 1,000. In 1910 considerably 
more than half were comprised in this class. Such changes 
as occurred in 1910 as compared with those shown in 1900, 
appear to have been principally a forward movement of 
tendencies already manifested at the earlier Census. 

The only group which maintained proportions in 1910 
similar to those which existed in 1850, was that comprising 
towns having 2,000 to 4,000 population. It is clear that the 
towns which thrive are the more populous ones. Moreover, 
these communities prosper partly at the expense of the smaller 
ones, and partly by suffering less from departures, rather than 
by attracting population from outside the state. 

By pursuing a slightly different method of analysis, to 
eliminate as far as possible the defect of arbitrary classification, 
it appears that the towns above 2,000 population in 1850 are 
the only groups which have increased in number of inhabitants. 
Thus, from whatever standpoint the subject of town popula- 
tion in Vermont is approached, it is clear that for more than 
half a century the small towns in most instances, have been 
growing steadily smaller in population, and the large towns 
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have been growing larger, with an aggregate increase a little 
more than sufficient to counterbalance the loss. 

TABLE VIII. 
POPULATION OF VERMONT AT GIVEN CENSUSES, CLASSIFIED BY TOWNS 
HAVING SPECIFIED POPULATION IN 1850; ALSO PERCENTAGE DISTRIBU- 
TION OF TOTAL POPULATION AT EACH CENSUS, AS THUS CLASSIFIED 
AND PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE FOR PERIODS GIVEN. 



Towns of Specified 


Population. 


Population in 1850. 


1850. 


1880. 


1900. 


1910. 


Total 


314,120 


332,286 


343,641 


355 , 956 






Under 500 


10,020 
42,422 
163,353 
90,740 

7,585 


13,919 

46,606 

150,483 

109,249 

12,029 


12,324 

42,365 

145,407 

123,934 

19,611 


10,764 
40,940 


500 and under 1 , 000 


1,000 and under 2,000 


146,921 


2,000 and under 4,000 

Over 4,000 


135,936 
21 , 395 











Per Cent. 


Distribution. 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






Under 500 


3.2 
13.5 
52.0 
28.9 

2.4 


4.2 
14.0 
45.3 
32.9 

3.6 


3.6 
12.3 
42.3 
36.1 

5.7 


3.0 


500 and under 1,000 


11.5 


1,000 and under 2,000 


41.3 


2,000 and under 4,000 


38.2 


Over 4,000 


6.0 







Per Cent, of Increase. 





1850 

to 
1880. 


1880 

to 

1900. 


1900 

to 
1910. 


1850 

to 
1900. 


1850 

to 
1910. 


Total 


5.8 


3.4 


3.6 


9.4 


13.3 






Under 500 


38.9 
9.9 
7.9* 
20.4 
58.6 


11.5* 
9.1* 
3.4* 
13.4 
63.0 


12.7* 
3.4* 
1.0 
9.7 
9.1 


23.0 
0.1* 
11.0* 
36.5 
158.5 


7.4 


500 and under 1 ,000 


3.5* 


1,000 and under 2,000 


10.1* 


2,000 and under 4,000 


49.8 


Over 4,000 


182.1 







* Decrease. 



V. Age and Nativity. 



Thus far, the population of Vermont has been considered 
merely by the increase and decrease which occurred from 
decade to decade, and by geographical areas. It remains to 
sketch briefly the conditions which exist with respect to age 
and nativity, since both of these classifications are likely to 
throw some light upon the causes of the decline of population 
pointed out in the preceding chapter. 



